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properly it must be, that a man's needs include work of a nature to 
elicit in him his unique powers, the "needs" principle of distribu- 
tion calls for the complete development in all persons of their essen- 
tial working powers. 

It is apparent, then, how through such a humanizing of the cur- 
rent economic definitions of utility, cost, and value, as Mr. Hobson 
suggests, a far clearer grasp is made possible of the principles which 
should govern production, consumption, and distribution; and eco- 
nomics is placed upon a foundation of humanistic values. 

Harry Allen Overstreet. 

College op the City of New York. 



INDIVIDUALITY THROUGH DEMOCRACY 1 



SO many of the most controverted questions of metaphysics are 
involved in the subject of individuality that it would be hope- 
less for me within the limits of such a paper as this to do more than 
indicate what my own view is with some of the reasons for holding it. 
But even this is more than I intend to do, since my aim is to show how 
individuality, assumed to be desirable, can best be attained. My 
thesis is that it can best be attained through democracy. In the 
proper places I will define what I mean by democracy. 

While, however, I shall not attempt to argue the matter of indi- 
viduality, there must be some clear indication of the way in which 
I hold this doctrine. The individual as I understand him is, as nearly 
as possible, the individual of Professor Warner Fite's acute study, 
though there are some aspects of his characterization with which I 
take issue. 

The individual, then, is conscious; the more completely conscious 
the more completely individual. His acts are not "what any one 
would do" under given circumstances, but what represents him. 
Should he make a present choice from the standpoint of a clear vision 
of the whole of his personal life, he would express himself in an act so 
individuated from all eternity that it could be the act of none other 
but himself. With the emergence of such an individual there ap- 
pears a new force inserted (italics mine) into the economy of the 
social and the physical world which is in the form of a personal activ- 
ity, free in the sense that it can do what it pleases to do, but is not, 
therefore, capricious; and finally this individual becomes an end in 

!Eead at the joint meeting of the American and the Western Philosophical 
Associations at Chicago in December, 1914. 
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and of itself. "As an end in himself, not a means for the ends of 
others. It makes no difference whether these others be human others, 
or nature, or God. ' ' This formulation is, by Professor Fite himself, 
contrasted with the views of Dewey and Tufts in their "Ethics" 
"partly because it represents the most recent and the most explicit 
consideration of the moral problem from a social standpoint, and 
partly because it furnishes the best illustration of the ingrained exag- 
geration of the social in the present state of thought. ' ' Now, I think 
that Professor Fite himself rather suspects that he has been metic- 
ulous in singling out this view for criticism, since the impression de- 
rived from a study of it for some years and the use of it in classroom 
is one of a sturdy defense of the right of the individual, although it 
is made clear that, so far as facts go, rights depend wholly upon the 
group. But, while Professor Fite may be wrong in classing Dewey 
and Tufts with those who exalt the state or society at the expense of 
the individual, the contrast is what I have been seeking; and by far 
the greater part of mankind is so much dominated by group moral- 
ity, so much under the influence of religious teaching which condemns 
self in unmeasured terms, that they hardly dare acknowledge even to 
themselves that, after all, what they see is self-realization, to find 
themselves, to do what they want to do, not the will of any other. 

Yet, is it not rather obvious that all men do seek their own will 1 
As Richard Avenarius has shown, an individuality depends upon two 
things — an organism having a central nervous system and upon an 
environment. The organism is stimulated by the environment, it re- 
acts in ways which can more and more be predicted, and there devel- 
ops a person who is not the organism, but the content of the manifold 
reactions. This organism's constitution is dependent, so far as human 
intelligence can say anything, directly and absolutely upon heredity. 
The personality which emerges is indeed free in that it obeys the law 
of its own being and no other; it truly does what it wants to do, but 
is none the less absolutely conditioned by the inescapable character of 
the organism. No man need fear that he is not an individual. He 
can not escape being one; but his individuality may be overlaid by 
group morality, it may be suppressed by some one who is stronger, it 
may even be abolished by himself in devotion to a master or to a cause. 

It is my desire in this paper to make as clear as possible the two 
points of view regarding the individual. We need not be subtle meta- 
physicians in order to discuss the question intelligently. We not only 
now know what individuals are, for this purpose, but we are agreed 
that the present social order is such that myriads of individualities 
have no opportunity for self-realization. Only the sentimentalists re- 
joice that thousands go to their graves as undeveloped as a photo- 
graphic plate that is broken before being exposed to the light; and 
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these rejoice because they think that greater value is attained by 
the subordination of the many to the few. 

It would be easy to show that not even a Nietzsche or a Treitzschke 
is satisfied with any present' state of affairs ; but we will let that pass. 
There are two definite views as to the relation of man to the state, to 
society, or to any group of which he is a member. The first of these 
I call the Teutonic view. It is the view of Plato in his "Republic" 
and is unquestionably the view which underlies current morality. 
It can best be expressed by a quotation from Professor Kuno 
Francke: 2 "I verily believe that it is impossible for an American to 
understand the feelings which a loyal German subject, particularly of 
the conservative sort, entertains toward the state and its authority. 
That the state should be anything more than an institution for the 
protection and safeguarding of the happiness of individuals ; that it 
might be considered as a spiritual collective personality, leading a life 
of its own, beyond and above the life of individuals ; that service for 
the state, therefore, should be considered as something essentially 
different from any other kind of useful employment — these are 
thoughts utterly foreign to the American mind, and very near and 
dear to the heart of a German. ' ' 

Professor Pite thinks that Dewey and Tufts share this view be- 
cause, among other things, Professor Dewey has said, 8 "The patriot 
who dies for his country may find in that devotion his own supreme 
realization, but none the less the aim of his act is precisely that for 
which he performs it: the conservation of his nation. He dies for 
his country, not for himself. ' ' There can be no doubt that the tend- 
ency of the writers is to make the life of the group, whatever it may 
be, of prior importance to the life of the individual. I shall not go 
further into the controversy. 

The second view I call the Anglo-American view, and associate 
with it the names of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and "Warner 
Fite. As a characteristic formulation I give the following words from 
Spencer: 4 "The subordination of personal to social welfare is 
contingent . . . when social antagonisms cease, the need for sacrifice 
of private claims to public claims ceases also ; or rather, there cease 
to be any public claims at variance with private claims. All along, 
furtherance of individual lives has been the ultimate end ; and if this 
ultimate end has been postponed to the proximate end of preserving 
the community's life, it has been so only because this proximate end 
was instrumental to the ultimate end." 

2 Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1914, ' ' German Literature and the American 
Temper. ' ' 

3 Dewey and Tufts, "Ethics," page 393. 

4 II. Spencer, ' ' Principles of Ethics, ' ' page 134. 
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The laissez faire view of the functions of the state has been pretty 
well discredited of late years. Some may wonder at the temerity of 
attempting to revive it. I do not mean to advocate it as it was meant 
of old. The present tendencies in American political life are all in 
the direction of state socialism. The numerous public service com- 
missions, boards of control, etc. ; the proposed government ownership 
of railways, telephones, telegraphs, and merchant marine all seem 
to discredit the conception that government exists solely for the well- 
being of the individuals within it. 

What is our answer to this? It is not difficult to state. As a 
mere matter of fact it is beyond question true that natural rights are 
the gift of the state which takes them away without hesitation the 
moment the authorities conceive the group's welfare to be threatened. 
Numberless examples of this could be given: let one suffice. The 
habeas corpus act is suspended when martial law is declared. More- 
over, one may readily grant that America is tending fast toward state 
socialism. The Panama Canal Zone is administered in a purely so- 
cialistic fashion. But, having granted this much, we have not aban- 
doned the claim that Spencer's view is characteristic of America as 
well as of England with her old-age pensions, land bills, and the like ; 
for the significant aspect of American and English procedure is that 
its avowed purpose is to set free multitudes of crushed and out- 
raged individualities. In this it is absolutely at one with socialism. 
Kirkup in his "History of Socialism" says that the great aim of 
socialism is to free individuals, not a few, but all. So the two views 
'I have cited stand absolutely opposed to one another. The Teutonic 
view is essentially aristocratic, as was Plato's in the "Republic"; 
and by aristocratic I mean simply that the vast majority of citizens 
were not to be consulted at all. They were to be ruled by the best; 
and those who proposed such a state were to be judges of the best — 
themselves of course and those who agreed with them. This is the 
Bourbon and Tory attitude, not in government alone, but in the ad- 
ministering of all sorts of institutions. It thoroughly pervades our 
educational institutions, and the so-called "Professors' Union" which 
is about to meet as I read these words in a protest against it. It is 
also characterized by that greatest fault imputed to prospective so- 
cialism, bureaucracy. 

The Anglo-American view is essentially democratic. It proposes 
to exclude nobody. If, in its practical working, especially in mat- 
ters economic, the laissez faire policy of free competition has crushed 
multitudes beneath the iron law of wages, this needs to be remedied ; 
but not to be remedied with that which is worse than the disease, 
viz., paternal, autocratic, or aristocratic control. Such a view of the 
function of the state will be compatible with actions which, formally, 
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seem to deny its principle. We need not fear formal inconsistencies 
if fundamentally there is no abandonment of principle. 
Now I want to make two claims. 

1. The democratic movement has been, so far as history records, 
a one way movement, steadily in the direction of conferring individ- 
ual opportunity. 

2. Under democracy alone can all individualities have equal op- 
portunity for development. 

But, before discussing or elaborating these two claims, it is 
highly desirable that I should fulfil the promise made earlier, to de- 
fine democracy. Let me attempt this. 

II 

Democracy is not a particular form of government, but rather 
such an organization of society as will give to every individual the 
opportunity to become himself in the fullest measure which is not 
incompatible with a like development of all others. 

I think that I hear some one objecting — this is circular reasoning, 
and it is ; but it is unavoidable for the simple reason that the demo- 
cratic movement under all its Protean and of ttimes hideous forms has 
been simply the embodiment of the claims of the submerged nine 
tenths of humanity. These of the nine tenths have not demanded, as 
ubermenschen demand, the fulfilment of their interests alone, but 
they have demanded that all men have equal opportunity. Beneath 
all the sophistry and bombast of a Rousseau with his evil-smelling 
personal life, there lay this noble demand for the freeing of all man- 
kind, the demand that there be no privileged classes, whether made 
up of scholars, rich men, artists, or proletariat. Democracies have, 
historically, often shown the apotheosis of mediocrity. The democ- 
racy of Athens, of which Plato wrote, deserved his contempt; for it 
was not a politeia, but an ochlocracy, a government of the mob. The 
democracy of Rome was a hideous joke. Neither at Athens nor at 
Rome was there ever the slightest idea of considering the interests 
of all. In Athens were the slaves; under Rome, all but Roman citi- 
zens — literally citizens of Rome in most cases and practically in all 
cases — were completely neglected. And even the democratic citi- 
zenry was played upon and handled by bosses as adroit as Croker or 
Murphy, as Hinky Dink or Bath House John. 

How many constitutions have been made with high hopes that 
now at last the truly democratic procedure had been reached ! Vain 
hope of a credulous humanity! — for institutions of every sort are 
but petrified ideals, they are made to be broken. There will never 
be a constitution which can guarantee a thoroughgoing democracy. 
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Kead the history of communistic experiments and see how they defeat 
the ends they were meant to serve. 

Yet, if one believe in democracy, it does not follow, from what has 
just been said, that he must distrust the very machinery of those 
who work most earnestly for it. He may indeed be skeptical about 
the near approach of the millennium because of the short ballot, the 
initiative and referendum, or of equal suffrage. He may be per- 
fectly certain that, even if nation-wide prohibition should be at- 
tained, inebriety of some sort might yet be gained by true devotees ! 
But that will not prevent him from working for these ends, if he be- 
lieves them better than what has been before. He will simply say: 
"Let us have these new brooms by all means and keep them just so 
long as they sweep clean. When they cease to sweep clean, throw 
them away and get others." The trouble with most insurgents is 
that they are simply standpatters in the tadpole stage. Once their 
particular shibboleth has been accepted, they become conservative 
and refuse to recognize any other. 

Democracy, properly understood, is not a leveling process, but a 
process of differentiation. We have long since ceased to believe in 
that naive proclamation of our ancestors that men were created 
equal. We know that by no conceivable process can they be made 
equal; and the glory of a real democracy would be the setting free 
of all the manifold talents which are now crushed by the forms and 
standards of societies aristocratically constituted. Individuality 
there is, even under tyrannies and oligarchies ; for every man is what 
he is by virtue of two things, his inherited organism and the environ- 
ment to which he is exposed. The first, the all-important part, is 
absolutely unchangeable. No truth of modern science is more firmly 
held by those whose training entitles them to speak, than this. The 
essential man can not be changed. But, instead of letting him strug- 
gle on against a frightfully unfavorable environment, instead of 
crushing him and beating down his peculiar powers, he might be 
given the chance to develop and make his unique contribution to the 
world's life. 

Leaders there would be because of inequality of endowment : but 
their leadership need have no sting, need inflict no humiliation upon 
those led. They could be like the ruling monad of Liebnitz's con- 
ception, ruling only because that was their natural place in the 
necessary scheme of things, not ruling to hurt or to dominate. This, 
by the way, is the ideal of the profounder socialists who are only 
democrats with clear vision. They see no difficulty, in an ultimate 
democracy, along labor lines, in supply and demand, because they 
believe that were a man to be really free to be himself, he would be 
self-supporting and the surest support of others at the same time. 
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And this is the main reason why others should be set free. The 
self-realization ideal of individualism seems to leave no room for 
altruism and to make any passion for humanity seem ironical. It is 
not so. 

In the first place, no one doubts that ego and socius are coordinate. 
Aristotle long ago discovered that man was a social animal. No one 
is proposing to have a huge mass of discrete individuals, "like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine," held together only by the bulk of that 
exceedingly inert and stupid animal. The individual can be such 
only as he is contrasted with society. So much is obvious. 

But, again, while we may recognize that, in fact, passion for 
humanity can best be aroused by means of enforced group loyalty, 
that it has been historically best aroused by means of religious propa- 
ganda, it does not at all follow that this way has produced or can 
produce the most lasting results. The cool — and so-called selfish — 
recognition that I can not profit by my neighbor's distress will be a 
more constant guarantee that I will not distress my neighbor, than 
all the emotion in the world. Individualism does not disregard the 
neighbor, but it is not illogical enough to claim that it is working on 
behalf of the neighbor. A practical statesman wishing to gain votes 
for a war subsidy will do well to arouse passions ; but the far-seeing 
statesman, the dreamer who sees a world in which he will not be 
thwarted, distrusts all measures which set man against man in pas- 
sion and resentment. 

Christianity has done an immeasurable service to the world in 
proclaiming the worth of every man. It has an intuition of the 
truth which is reasoned out in Warner Fite 's book. But the partic- 
ular appeal of Christianity is merged to-day in the demand for 
democracy. As the first adherents of Christianity were the poor, so 
are the first adherents of democracy — but there is room for the richly 
endowed in a democracy as there is room for the rich in the church. 

Ill 

And now to return to my claims. 

Primitive societies, if we may trust Sir Henry Maine and others, 
have always been communistic, and in them the individual was an 
unmarked unit. The rights which Eousseau so magniloquently pro- 
claimed — more soberly anticipated by John Locke — have been granted 
only as their granting made for the stability of the group. Private 
property, right of free egress from the group, the suffrage in all its 
forms, last and most important, the right of free speech and unre- 
stricted criticism, have been steadily, if gradually, given and there 
has never been an essential backward step. There have been tempo- 
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rary reactions, well illustrated in the history of France in the nine- 
teenth century, but the tide has steadily advanced. The second 
claim was, that only under a democracy of the type I have sketched 
can all individualities be realized. 

Every form of government gives free play to some type of in- 
dividuality. Under the Medici in Florence as under Alexander in 
Russia many men developed surprisingly. Under Elizabeth of Eng- 
land there was the most glorious period of English literature. Under 
the robber tariff of a few years back we developed our so-called cap- 
tains of industry. But, under all of these, there lay the great mass 
of the people with the unused energies of which William James wrote 
so eloquently. Under these you and I have been hampered. Still, the 
so-called democracy of the United States, crude as it was, has given to 
the immigrant a vision of a new heaven and a new earth. In our 
dissatisfaction with it we forget how much it has had to do with 
making us possible. 

It follows from the very nature of any other ideal of government 
than the democratic that the greater number will never be treated 
as persons. (The form need not be democratic in the narrower 
sense. It is obvious that England with her monarchy and sharply 
defined classes is in many ways vastly more democratic than we are.) 
And it is a fatal mistake, if we could develop individuality, not to 
treat every one as a person. One of the most irritating errors of our 
home life and of the lower grades in schools is the neglect of the 
personality of children. They are not treated with respect, but they 
are pampered and spoiled outrageously. John Stuart Mill has 
shown the educational value of the suffrage. In spite of ballot-sell- 
ing and kindred evils, the possession of the suffrage has had a noble 
influence upon the character of large numbers entrusted with it. 
That is the chief reason for giving it to women. It is not a natural 
right, for there are no such things; but it is a privilege which the 
state would do well to bestow upon women for their own good and 
for the ultimate good of the state. 

To treat any member of any company as if he did not count ; to 
disregard him; to refuse him a voice in deliberations or a vote upon 
measures, is to humiliate him and despise his manhood. And it is 
done in many ways and in many places other than political. I am 
not a laudator temporis acti; but I seem to read of more earnest long- 
ing for political and social and economic equality of opportunity a 
hundred years ago than now. The sense of personal dignity seems 
to be lacking in large numbers of men and women. They seem to be 
satisfied with temporal well-being. They will lick anybody's boots 
for a consideration ; and the man who insists upon being respected is 
as great a curiosity as the dodo. 
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Now we have been invited at this meeting to consider the connec- 
tion between Democracy and Responsibility. The old principle for 
which our ancestors fought, "No taxation without representation," 
is of much broader application. There can be no sense of responsi- 
bility aroused in men unless they share in that responsibility. Laws 
imposed upon us by others are always to be broken if the thing can 
be done with any safety. The only authority which any man re- 
spects all the time, whether there are penalties or not, whether he is 
watched or not, is the authority of his own will. 

And I know of no way to train that will, to develop that individ- 
uality, to furnish that responsibility, except the way of counting 
every man for what he is worth. Contempt is unwisdom. Neglect 
of any factor in a community is "worse than a crime; it is a 
blunder." 

The Utilitarian plea for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber sounds democratic, but it is not. It is as aristocratic in principle 
as Plato's "Republic." It is the curse of modern democracies that 
they are dominated by majority ideals. "While it is true that meas- 
ures can be carried into effect only by majority rule, there will yet 
never be real democratic government until the principle of minor- 
ity representation is recognized. 

I would carry the democratic principle and, with it, the develop- 
ment of individuality, into every department of human life. There 
are many who vote the Democratic ticket and many who shout loudly 
for the rights of the people, who are autocrats in their own homes 
and in their business houses. 

But now for a programme. What do I propose! Certainly not 
some new panacea for the ills of the body politic. No, I propose a 
Fabian policy of waiting — watchfully if you will — and an oppor- 
tunist policy which will not be afraid of scepters and thrones and 
will not respect brawn and disorder, but will seize upon any agency 
which promises to set free the imprisoned energies of men. 

It has been said, smartly rather than truly, that Christianity has 
never been tried. The same type of smart epigram might be applied 
to democracy ; but I resist the temptation. Democracy has been tried 
and tried successfully, but it has not been tried enough. The dis- 
orders from which we suffer in this country are not due, in my judg- 
ment, to an excess, but to a lack, of democracy. 

No one can seriously claim that, under our present political 
methods, there is opportunity given for free expression of the wills 
of the people ; but, if it should be said that the vast body of the people 
are unable to know their wills, that they must be guided by competent 
leaders, I will only ask that the machinery of government be so 
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changed as to permit really competent leaders to displace the self- 
seeking bosses of our present regime. 

And I would further point out the need to realize that democracy 
of a final type can never be reached until autocratic rule is discredited 
in other realms than the political. 

How shall this be brought about? Again I can not present any 
brilliant scheme which would capture the imagination of thousands. 
I advocate rather the careful study of democracy, its valid presenta- 
tion in schools and colleges, an awakening of the spirit of independ- 
ence and personal dignity. The soul of a nation is, after all, created 
by its most profound thinkers. The more profound they are, the less 
will they see the need of haste and temporary expedients, the more 
will they see that they must simply be true to their own inmost 
convictions. The rest will follow. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 
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i Originally published in 1882 in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy 
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